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SOME FEASTS OF JULY 

LAYMAN may be pardoned for showing some dif- 

fidence in undertaking to write in a more or less ex- 

pository manner of the Church's liturgical observ- 

ances. Indeed, such diffidence should properly be 

expected of him. As laymen, our business is to stand 
before the altar of sacrifice, to kneel in the confessional, to sit 
around the pulpit; and if one of us presumes to mount the rostrum 
pen in hand (to use a mixed metaphor) he should be expected 
to speak personally rather than with an assumed authority. And 
so, in considering the feasts and ferias of this month of July, 
I may be excused if I drive straight to that date which to me is 
the most significant of the month. 

On Thursday, the 26th, the Roman Church keeps the feast 
of Saint Ann, mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ a double of 
the second class and a feast of devotion, upon which Mass is said 
for the people. Clearly it is an occasion of importance; it was 
once a holiday of obligation; and in certain Catholic countries, 
e.g., France and French Canada, the devotion to Bonne Sainte 
Anne is deep and widespread. This cannot be said either of 
England or of the United States. 

And yet surely SS. Joachim and Anne are the patron saints 
par excellence of Christian families. This, I know, sounds bold. 
We have the Holy Family before our eyes; what of our Lady 
and St. Joseph? Are not they the patrons of homes? Yes and 
no. In so much as our Lady is the mother of God and ‘“‘the 
mother of all living’, in so much as St. Joseph was her protector 








1 It should be noted that the Order of St. Benedict commemorates St. 
Joachim and St. Ann together on this day: a very appropriate observance 
which is also kept by both Catholics and dissidents of the Byzantine rite, 
on Sept. 9th. 
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and the foster-father of God-made-Man, the Holy Family is nec- 
essarily the supernatural pattern for all natural families. But 
this family was confessedly extraordinary: the wife was a maiden, 
and yet a mother; the husband was called upon to live a life 
in One most important respect diametrically opposed to the voca- 
tion of a married man; the child was—almighty God! On the 
other hand, the family in which our Lady was brought up was 
not extraordinary, but ordinary; and we layfolk live in ordinary 
families, with ordinary joys and ordinary difficulties. 

Liturgical recognition of St. Ann goes back to very early 
days. In the West, however, her popularity did not become great 
until the Middle Ages, when she was (and is) regarded as the 
patron-saint of women in labour. The cult of St. Joseph, on 
the other hand, is much more recent. It did not begin really to 
spread before the end of the Middle Ages, and his ever increasing 
popularity after the sixteenth century was coincident in certain 
countries, particularly England, with a decline in devotion to St. 
Ann. Here we may see two differing considerations at work. 
St. Ann may be said to represent this spiritualization of the ordi- 
nary things of everyday life. It is, so to say, an “‘incarnational”’ 
view—God became like to us—and is characteristic of European 
pre-reformation Christianity. St. Joseph may be said to stand 
for the setting apart of that which is spiritual and eternal from 
that which is of this world and temporal—we must become like 
to God. Such an attitude is characteristic of the Christianity of 
the counter-reformation and since. Both views are good. 

Nothing, then, could possibly be more appropriate to a patron 
of housewives than the Lesson for St. Ann’s Mass (also used in 
the Common Mass of a holy woman) from the Book of Wisdom: 
“Who shall find a valiant woman? Far and from the utter- 
most coasts is the price of her.”’ And after reading it, one can- 
not forbear from contrasting the ideal woman of the Scriptures 
with the popular ideals of the women of Great Britain and the 
United States today. “They may be summed up in an all- 
embracing expression, ‘“‘labour-saving devices’. ‘‘She hath 
sought wool and flax and has wrought... She _ hath 
put out her hand to strong things ... She hath made for her- 
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self clothing of tapestry ... Her children rose up and called her 
blessed; her husband praised her.’’ It is not decent that such a 
point be laboured, least of all by a man. But the Lesson itself 
tells her reward—‘‘she shall laugh in the latter day’’; it is an un- 
forgettable phrase. 

The spiritual application of the same idea is found in the 
Gospel of the feast. “The kingdom of Heaven is likened to vari- 
ous things, not one of which may be had without work: by dig- 
ging, by trading, by fishing. So the kingdom of Heaven may 
only be attained by working for it, as the householder has to 
work before he can bring forth ‘‘out of his treasure new things 
and old’. Amplification of this is found in the Gospel for the 
seventh Sunday after Pentecost (July 15th) which contains the 
famous passage: ‘By their fruits you shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
an evil tree bring forth good fruit.’’ The immediate application of 
this text is, of course, to a religious teacher as a test of his mis- 
sion. What are the results of his teaching as seen in himself? 
Is he good and virtuous? In particular, does he exhibit humility 
and submit himself and his teaching to the authority of the Church 
which alone has the power and right to appoint and approve 
teachers of religion? If he cannot stand this test, he is not a 
true prophet: he is not a teacher sent from God. 

But the principle here laid down by our Lord applies not 
only to teachers and preachers. It is, in a measure, as true of 
everyone who professes and calls himself a Christian. The test 
lies in the works of his life. It is not only the frequency with 
which he goes to week-day Mass, much less the amount that he 
subscribes to the parish funds, that matters to God. The further 
question is whether he bears the fruit of good works and of 
Christian virtues, whether he “‘bringeth forth from his treasure 
new things and old’. The same Gospel goes on: ‘‘Not everyone 
that saith to me: Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
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So our works must be good works. And this surely involves 
that our work, our daily bread-winning job, shall be good work 
joyfully done, and for its own sake. And whatsoever impedes 
our doing work in a way which we know to be good, whether 
such an impediment be an interior disposition (such as laziness) 
Or an exterior coercion (such as a trade-union), is an impediment 
to our leading a fully Christian life. ‘*... let him labour, working 
with his hands the thing which is good...’ (Eph. 4, 28). 

But without God our works are as nothing, and on the 
sixth Sunday after Pentecost (July 8th) we have a reminder of 
the two chief sources or springs of the spiritual life. “The Sacra- 
ment of Baptism is the subject of the Epistle; while in the Gospel 
is the record of a miracle which the Church has always regarded 
as a symbol of the holy Eucharist. 

In the first of the sacraments in point of time we have our 
spiritual birth: we are raised from a state of nature to a state of 
grace; we are born again of water and the Holy Ghost. In the 
sacrament of the Eucharist we have that new life sustained and 
developed. ‘The Epistle at Mass on this Sunday tells us how by 
being baptized into Christ we are baptized into His death, by 
which death we live. ‘“‘We are buried together with Him by bap- 
tism unto death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of Itfe.”’ 

The sacramental act of baptizing is symbolical of washing, 
and this is shown in the washing of a part of the body by pouring 
water on it, as the Church does. As the body is thus washed 
with water, so the soul is washed from the stain of original sin 
and enters upon the new life of innocence and holiness for which 
man was created. ‘The Epistle bids us to “‘reckon indeed your- 
selves dead unto sin, but living unto God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord”’. 

Baptism is performed once for all; it is our spiritual birth. 
The holy Eucharist is our daily and supersubstantial bread: we 
are in constant need of it to meet the hunger of the soul. Hence 
in the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, which is recorded 
in the Gospel for this Sunday, the Church from the earliest times 
has seen a figure of the Blessed Sacrament. In the catacombs of 
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Rome are frescoes representing this miracle, which the faithful 
loved to have before their eyes when they were assembled, in 
peril of their lives, to celebrate the holy mysteries. 

We are again reminded of Baptism on July 2, when we 
celebrate the Visitation of our Lady to St. Elizabeth. At one 
time this feast was combined with that of the birthday of him 
who is always distinguished as ‘‘the Baptizer’’ or Baptist. “The 
Preface for the day at the time of St. Leo contained the following 
passage: “It is indeed seeml'y and just, proper and salutary, to 
praise God upon this festal day whereon was born the blessed 
John the Baptizer, who was sanctified at the sound of Mary’s 
voice, at the approach of the Savior of mankind ...’’ The Visi- 
tation was afterwards changed from June 24th and put, not 
upon the day of our Lady’s arrival at her cousin’s house at the 
end of March, but at the time of her departure. This according 
to the Gospel took place three months later and after the circum- 
cision of St. John, that is, the day following the octave-day of 
his birth. The reason of the translation was that the primitive 
Church allowed no saint’s office to be celebrated during Lent. 
The Visitation was first solemnized in the East; it was introduced 
into the West only at the end of the thirteenth century. 


The intention of the popes who instituted this feast separately 
was to obtain peace for the Church. The office of the day brings 
this to the fore in the Collect; ‘‘. . . that as the motherhood of 
the Blessed Virgin was the beginning of our salvation, so the 
solemn festival of her visitation may obtain for us an increase of 
peace."’ And the following words from a hymn in the Swedish 
breviary bear witness to the same thing 


Let thy Son repair the rent in thy tunic; 

Let one universal Shepherd guard His Spouse; 
Drive from thy faithful strife and schism: 

Grant to our time the repose of a tranquil peace. 

In 1850 Pius IX raised the feast of the Visitation to the dig- 
nity of a double of the second class, in gratitude for his return 
to Rome from Gaeta; having established two years before the 
feast of the Precious Blood on July |st., to celebrate the deliverance 
of the City and his restoration to power. 
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The Mother of Christ has a second great feast this month, 
that of Our Lady of Mount Carmel (July 16th) which was pecu- 
liar to the Carmelites until 1576. It commemorates the favors 
granted to that order in general and to the Englishman, St. Simon 
Stock, in particular, when on that date in the year 1251 our 
Lady appeared to him and revealed the habit which distinguishes 
the Carmelite friar. 

In the liturgy for this day the Church recalls with joy 
(Introit) how Mary, whose beauty is compared with the love- 
liness of the mountain home of the order (Antiphons for the 
Benedictus and Magnificat, exerts in the height of Heaven (Offer- 
tory) her powerful protection over the souls who honor her under 
this title (Collect). Being the mother of God (Gradual and 
Gospel), she is queen of the world (Communion); and for all 
of us she is the hope of life and of virtue (Epistle). So, in the 
Secret, Communion and Postcommunion, we ask that through 
her intercession we may be at peace, rejoice in unity, be free from 
dangers and attain to salvation. 


DONALD ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 


Capel-y-ffin, Wales. 


“‘Bestdes the historical Christ, who lived on earth 
thirty-three years and then ascended into heaven, there 
is a mystical Christ who extends throughout space and 
time, a Christ who has a head, a soul and members, 
al! forming but one and the same spiritual body. And 
these are in fact not two different Christs, but two 
aspects of the same Christ, since it is Jesus, the histor- 
tcal Jesus, who ts the head of the mystical body of 
which we are the members.’’—AD. TANQUEREY. 





THE SACRAMENT OF CHRIST’S PASSION 


HEN we are one with Christ through Baptism and 
confirmed with the sevenfold power of the Holy 
Spirit, what is there still wanting in us for a faith- 
ful Christ-life? Through the regenerating laver of 
the first sacrament we were washed of every stain 

of sin, having died with Christ, and were clothed in the garb of 

everlasting glory, having risen with Christ (cf. Rom. 6, 4-5): 

and for our sojourn in this present life we were equipped with 

an impenetrable armor, the plenitude of divine graces, in Con- 
firmation. We are then fully initiated into the spiritual communion 
of the Church, we are full-grown members of the mystical body, 
we live the life of Christ. Do we really? His perfect obedience 
and surrender to the heavenly Father, His Passion, His Resur- 
rection, His Ascension, these foremost acts in the life of Christ— 
where are they reproduced in our Christian life so that we become 
truly conform to our mystical Head? Our best Christian efforts 
to imitate our divine model would remain but a feeble and partial 
shadow of the Christ-life, were it not for the unbounded love 
God poured out upon His Church, in a manner beyond com- 





prehension, in the mystery of the Eucharist. For it is the Sacra- 
ment of Sacraments which is the centre of our mystical life in 
Christ, as it ever was the centre of the liturgical life of the Church. 


The mystery of the Eucharist is present to us under a two- 
fold aspect, as the sacrifice of the Mass and as the food of life 
in holy Communion. The veil of the mystery is not removed, 
but yet the actuality of it is so tangible that our reason, aided by 
faith, finds in the very mystery a most acceptable evidence of the 
stupendous realities underlying it. This evidence we shall attempt 
to illustrate from the wider viewpoint of the whole scheme of 
Redemption and the full scope of the mystical life of the Church, 
embracing as it does the establishment of all things in Christ unto 
the service and glorification of God. 

The Eucharist is the Sacrament of Christ’s Passion. It is 
so spoken of by St. Thomas (Summa III. 73, 3 ad 3); and Str. 
Cyprian (Ep. 63, 14) had already called the Mass “‘the Sacra- 
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ment of the Lord’s Passion and of our Redemption’’, As Dom 
Odo Casel O. S. B. has shown in a thorough presentation of the 
Christian tradition, the word ‘‘Passion”’ in this connection, accord- 
ing to the ancient Christian sense, denotes the work of Redemp- 
tion, therefore including Christ’s Resurrection and Ascension, in 
fact the whole economy of salvation from the Incarnation to His 
Second Coming.’ Thus the Anamnesis of the Mass, which in 
our present form of the Roman liturgy expressly mentions the 
Passion of Christ, His Resurrection and glorious Ascension (first 
prayer after the Consecration), in different liturgies variously 
enumerated the principal acts of our divine Redeemer’s life lead- 
ing up to, and completing in glory, the sacrifice of the Cross. 
The mystery of the eucharistic Sacrifice lies in this, that it com- 
memorates and re-enacts in a real, though mystical, manner Christ's 
historical sacrifice of Himself for the remission of the sins of the 
world. This self-immolation consisted not in His death alone, 
but in His whole life from His birth to His triumphant return 
to the right hand of His Heavenly Father, where as God-Man 
He continues to act as our advocate and mediator, and whence 
He reigns as king till the world’s redemption shall have been 
accomplished at the end of time (cf. 1 Cor. 15, 28). 

The guarantee for the reality of the mystical sacrifice rests 
on Christ’s own words: “‘Do this for a commemoration of me.” 
St. Paul, recording the circumstances in which this marvellous 
command was uttered, adds the telling sentence: “‘For as often 
as you eat this bread and drink of the cup, you proclaim the 
death of the Lord, until he come’ (1 Cor. 11, 26). The death, 
the Passion of the Lord, this mystical shedding of His blood 
“unto remission of sins’’ (Mt. 26, 28), embraces the glory of 
the Resurrection as well. For “if Christ is not risen, your faith 
is futile, you are still in your sins’ (1 Cor. 15, 17). It is the 
mystery-nature of the unbloody sacrifice of the New Dispensation 
that makes possible our participation in the work of redemption, 
our having direct share in the most acceptable and perfect sacrifice 
that was ever offered and can ever be offered to God. ‘The cup 


1 “Mysteriengedachtnis der Messliturgie im Lichte der Tradition’, Jahrb. f. 
Liturgiewissenschaft, VI (1926), 130. 
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of blessing which we bless, is it not fellowship in the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not fellowship in the 
body of Christ?’’ (1 Cor. 10, 16). All that Christ did to 
appease His Heavenly Father and to enable man, as the embodi- 
ment of all creation, to render Him due homage unto His eternal 
glory—all that is mystically summed up and re-enacted in the 
eucharistic Sacrifice, wherein Christ deigns daily to offer Himself 
in union with us, enabling us to be made ‘“‘partakers of His 
divinity, who has deigned to become partaker of our humanity” 
(Blessing of the water at the Offertory). This is the mystic union 
of which St. Thomas speaks, when he calls the Eucharist ‘‘the 
Sacrament of Christ’s Passion since it sanctifies man by uniting 
him with Christ who suffered’’ (III. 73, 3 ad 3). 

Familiarity with the ideas of the ancient mystery cults would 
go far toward removing our difficulty in grasping the realities 
inherent in these sacred mysteries. “The eminent investigator of 
the ancient forms of worship, Dom Odo Casel, has contributed 
very illuminating chapters to the study of the mystery religions 
as the preparatory school unto Christ.’ For, in apostolic days. 
when the shimmer of dawn had already broken into full light 
of day, the mystery notions were the best seed-plot for the rapid 
growth of Christian truths; and the Apostles, particularly St. Paul, 
availed themselves of current ideas to implant a deeper understand- 
ing of the new divine mysteries. How cogent were the analogies 
of the pagan rites, appears most clearly in connection with the 
Eucharist. ‘““The way of mysteries,”’ says Dom Casel, “‘is cultual 
action as participation in divine acts; the aim is union with the di- 
vinity, participation in divine life.”” The purpose of ritual ‘‘com- 
memoration”’ or re-enactment of any divine act in worship is there- 
fore the attaining of lasting union with the deity, which is sal- 
vation. What the pagan devotees nobly aspired to and never 
could attain, that is become an overawing reality in the religion 
of Christ. Union with God in Christ and the Holy Ghost through 
Baptism and Confirmation leads up to participation in the ful- 
ness of Christ’s life in the mystery of the Eucharist. By divine 


1 Liturgie als Mysterienfeier, Ecclesia Orans series, v. IX: 
Mysterium, in “Gesammelte Arbeiten Laacher Ménche” (1926), ete. 
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appointment the mysterious actions of the Last Supper, as often 
as they are renewed, commemorate and carry on in symbolical 
but none the less real, re-presentation the historical’ sacrifice of 
Christ. And we who perform the actions have a direct share in 
the divine life, in the mystical actions of the self-immolating and 
glorified God-Man. Truly, the Mass is the sacrifice of the mys- 
tical Christ, of Christ and His Church, of Christ and all the faith- 
ful offering themselves in union with Him. 


On our participation in the mystical Presence by partaking 
of the spiritual food and drink we shall dwell in another paper. 
Here we are speaking of the Sacrifice as an offering to the heavenly 
Father. Christ's immolation of Himself, culminating in His bloody 
death on Calvary, is here mystically renewed for our immediate 
benefit at the moment of Consecration. Christ died but once and 
the fruits of His historical sacrifice are of a permanent and inex- 
haustible value. In order that we may share in the merits of His 
death and ourselves become a pleasing oblation to God in closest 
imitation of our divine model, we are given this daily occasion 
to unite with Him and in His intimate embrace to become in God's 
sight a spotless victim on the mystical altar of the Cross in the 
Eucharist. 


Deep and penetrating, yet harmoniously lucid in the grand 
scheme of our santification and redemption, is the conckision which 
flows from the meaning of the Mass. As Christ’s entire and ab- 
solute surrender of Himself to the will of His Father is the 
essence of His sacrifice, so we have an adequate share in the mys- 
tical commemoration of His Passion only when our surrender of 
ourselves is just as unreserved and complete. The self-immolation 
of the God-Man ended in dath, a real but life-giving death. The 
eucharistic Sacrifice, though complete in the re-enactment of our 
Redeemer’s death, is fully realized in our offering only when we 
have died with Him and persevere in Him by a perfect Christ- 
life. Then, too, does our death to sin blossom forth in a glorious 
resurrection. Then shall we truly participate in His triumph and 
glory—only imperfectly now, but in the fulness of heavenly glory 
after our physical dissolution. 
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One more pregnant thought occurs to us here. The Mass, 
in its whole purpose as an offering for the remission of sin and 
as a ritual and worshipful oblation to God, is the immolation of 
the mystical Christ, of Christ together with the members united 
with Him through the grace of the Holy Spirit. As an oblation 
of thanksgiving and praise therefore, it becomes extensively more 
perfect the greater the number of the members in the mystical 
body, and intensively more acceptable to the Heavenly Father the 
more intimate the union between Christ and His members, who 
together constitute the mystical victim of the Sacrifice. Should 
this consideration not move us to become ever more closely united 
with our divine Head in participating in Holy Mass, and to offer 
as often as possible the eucharistic Sacrifice “‘for remission of sins’’, 
so that more and more members may be found worthy to be in- 
corporated into the mystical body unto “‘the fulness of him who 
is wholly fulfilled in all’’ (Eph. 1, 23)? In this sense the Eucha- 
rist is indeed the sacrament of fulfillment. For as many as have 
been made one with Christ and sanctified by His Spirit, also be- 
come with Him “‘the blessed, the approved, the ratified, the reason- 
able, and acceptable oblation to God’’ (Canon of the Mass), which 
is the Body and Blood of His most beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

BASIL STEGMANN, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey. 





ST. THOMAS ON THE MASS 


HE liturgical movement centers around the holy 

Sacrifice of the Mass, for the holy Eucharist is the 

towering summit toward which all paths trodden 

by the followers of the liturgy converge, and the 

ultimate source from which all divine blessings flow. 
In endeavoring to understand the sacred liturgy, we turn, after 
hearing the voice of the Church herself, to those of her children 
who are most depply imbued with her spirit, and whose words 
she commends to our constant meditation. 

Among these illustrious sons of the Church, St. Thomas 
Aquinas stands on a pinnacle of eminence. He is not only a saint 
and a Doctor of the Church, but he declares that he acquired his 
hnowledge of the deep things of God more through the meditation 
of Christ crucified than through study. In prescribing the study 
of St. Thomas for Catholic institutions of learning, the Church 
designates him as the Angelic Doctor, because in matters of theo- 
logy and philosophy his profound mind rises to almost angelic 
heights of knowledge, and she terms him the Universal Doctor 
because she desires all her children to imbibe the wisdom of his 
words. 

Theological treatises on the Mass invariably bear witness to 
their authors’ close study of St. Thomas, and the leaders of the 
liturgical apostolate have been zealous in availing themselves of 
his scholarship and piety. In 1920 the Reverend Joseph Kramp, 
the eminent Jesuit liturgiologist of Munich, published a remark- 
able study of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the Mass, and the appear- 
ance of a second edition of this purely scientific work within four 
years is evidence of the wide acclaim with which it was received. 

Since a correct understanding of the Mass is the necessary 
foundation for intelligent assistance at it according to the mind 
of the Church, it will be highly profitable to enter into the ex- 
planation of the Mass, which St. Thomas gives in the Summa 


1 Die Opferanschauungen der rémischen Messliturgie. Second edition 1924. 
Ratisbon. Chapter III, pp. 168-237, is devoted to the exposition of St. Thomas’ 
doctrine on the Mass. The results of this work are embodied in a more popular 
treatise by the same author entitled Opfergedanke und Messliturgie. Third edition 
1923. Ratisbon. The latter is available in an English edition under the title The 
Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law. St. Louis and London 1926. 
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Theologica, the acknowledged master-work of Catholic theology, 
under the guidance of his modern liturgical expositor. Since the 
Mass, according to its fundamental character, is a sacrifice, the first 
and at the same time the most important requisite for assisting 
at Mass in the right manner is a correct understanding of what 
a sacrifice is, and of the manner in which the worshiper should 
participate in it according to the intention of its divine Founder. 
Hence our present preliminary inquiry will establish the nature 
of sacrifice in general. Then the results of this investigation will 
be applied to the sacrifice of the Mass and to the sacrifice of the 
Cross, in order to identify each of them as a_ true sacrifice. 
Finally, the relation of the sacrifice of the Mass to that of the 
Cross will be considered. 

1. What ts a Sacrifice? On first consideration it may seem 
strange that St. Thomas nowhere gives a complete definition of 
sacrifice. The absence of this definition is accounted for partly 
by the analytical method according to which he deals with the 
subject of sacrifice. He studies successively the elements that enter 
into the general concept of sacrifice, and leaves to the student’s own 
diligence the task of combining them into a definition. For the 
rest the omission of a general definition of sacrifice from the pages 
of St. Thomas is explained by the elementary character of this 
idea, by reason of which it was generally known to those for 
whom St. Thomas wrote. It is only in more recent times that 
the concept of sacrifice and other elementary ideas of liturgical 
worship became obscured and were sometimes lost from view. 

St. Thomas employs the term sacrifice in a threefold sense. 
In its most general acceptation it designates all acts of the virtue 
of religion, both internal and external, elicited and commanded 
acts. In this sense St. Augustine says that every act we perform 
in order to abtain union with God is a sacrifice. In this meaning 
sacrifice includes prayer, penance, almsgiving, and every act done 
with the good intention of serving God. It is needless to say 
that sacrifice has long ceased to be understood in this sense. 

In a more limited application the term sacrifice, according to 
the usage of St. Thomas, denotes those external acts by which 
any object is offered to God from the motive of religion. These 
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acts may be described as acts of oblation, and the objects offered 
to God through them are properly votive offerings. Thus dona- 
tions to the Church, votive candles, and vigil lights would be 
sacrifices. This use of the term sacrifice has long been obsolete. 

In the strict sense, the act of sacrifice is the offering of a 
gift, which is consecrated to God by being sanctified through 
physical change, symbolizing the sacrificer’s oblation and consecra- 
tion of himself to God. The basic idea in the definition of sacri- 
fice is the offering of a gift to God in order to honor Him. This 
outward act expresses the sacrificer’s will to put himself entirely 
into the service of God, not through the medium of words, but 
in the language of symbolic action. Sacrifice differs from a votive 
offering. The latter offers a gift to God in its natural state, and 
the gift so offered does not, according to the intention of the 
giver, signify the offering of himself to God. In sacrifice it is 
not only the gift that is presented to God, but through this out- 
ward sign the sacrificer gives himself entirely into the possession 
and the service of God. Henceforth, he no longer lives for him- 
self, but for God; he no longer seeks his own will, but the will 
of God; he belongs no more to himself, but only to God. In 
order that the sacrificial gift may be worthy of God and actually 
accepted by Him, it is not left in its natural state, but sanctified 
by means of a physical change of such a nature as to make the 
gift itself holy. In all sacrifices that are divinely instituted, God 
Himself has provided this hallowing change of the sacrificial gift. 
In the sacrifices of the Mosaic Law the gift offered to God became 
sacred by the fact that it was placed on the altar and there dis- 
posed of according to the prescriptions of the ritual, which varied 
for different sacrifices. In the Mass the sacrificial gifts of bread 
and wine are sanctified by being substantially changed into the 
true body and blood of Christ, who is holiness itself. In this 
state they are a sacrificial gift that is truly worthy of acceptance 
by God. The sacrificer seeks the sanctification of the sacrificial 
gift for the further reason that it stands for him, because he in- 
tends also to offer himself through the gift. Knowing the imper- 
fection and the frailty of his own nature, the moral stigma of 
original sin that disfigures him, and the guilt of personal sin by 
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which he has made himself the enemy of God, he realizes that 
in offering himself to God he comes like a traitorous begger to 
his sovereign, asking to be accepted as a prince of the realm. 
What can he do to make himself acceptable? He offers his best 
gift, throws himself upon the mercy of God, and prays: ‘‘A con- 
trite and humbled heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.”’ 

It will be observed that in St. Thomas’ exposition of the 
nature of sacrifice, the idea of deprivation, of the surrender of a 
valuable good, of giving up an object of value for the sake of 
God, does not enter into any sense of the term sacrifice. St. 
Thomas does not speak of sacrifice as an act by which we acknow- 
ledge God’s power over life and death, nor does he consider it 
as a destructive act, whose symbolic meaning lies in the death, 
dissolution, or abasement of the sacrificial object. These views 
on the nature of sacrifice, unknown in earlier days, were born 
of the Catholic reaction against the so-called Reformation. It 
goes without saying that we acknowledge God’s sovereign power, 
and that the sinner deserves death for his offence, but this is not 
the essential meaning of the physical change which an object of- 
fered to God undergoes when it is sacrificed. How could we honor 
God merely by destroying one of His creatures? How could our 
Blessed Lady participate in the principal act of divine worship 
if its essential significance lies in the symbolic acknowledgment 
of the guilt of sin? The holocaust, the principal sacrifice of the 
Mosaic Law, has no connection whatever with God’s dominion 
over life and death, nor with expiation as such. The primary 
and essential symbolism of sacrifice is to honor God as our First 
Cause and our Last Erd by presenting ourselves to him under 
the guise of a visible gift, in order that we may be changed and 
sanctified by Him like the gift we offer, and that through this 
hallowed union with God our living substance may be a reflection 
of His glory and all our actions an unceasing tribute of praise. 
Expiatory sacrifice is contingent upon sin, but its primary sig- 
nificance, like that of the sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, and 
petition, is the striving for union with God. This will appear 
more clearly if we consider St. Thomas’ doctrine on the pur- 
pose of sacrifice. 
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2. What ts the Purpose of Sacrifice? St. Thomas determines 
the purpose of sacrifice by the purpose of the virtue of religion, 
of which sacrifice is the principal external act. He lays down the 
principle that by the virtue of religion “‘we must be bound to 
God, as to our unfailing principle. To Him also, as to our last 
end, our choice must be unceasingly directed’’ by the same virtue 
(S. Th. Il-Il, 81, 1). Then he proceeds to apply this principle 
to sacrifice as an act of religion. ‘““The soul offers itself to God 
for a sacrifice, as to the principle by which it was created, and 
the end in which it attains happiness’’ (S. Th. II-II, 85, 2). Ac- 
cording to the mind of St. Thomas, therefore, the act of sacrifice 
puts us into the right relation with God as our Creator and our 
last end. 

We direct ourselves toward God as our Creator when we 
acknowledge Him as such with our mind and then put this 
attitude into practice by subjecting ourselves to Him through a 
life of Christian virtue. The acknowledgment of God as our 
Creator becomes an act of sacrifice when it is outwardly expressed 
through the offering of a gift, as previously described. 

By subjecting itself to God the soul attains its own per- 
fection, just as the body attains its perfect state when it is vital- 
ized by the soul, and as the air—according to the medieval con- 
ception—becomes a medium of vision when it is illuminated by 
the sun. “‘We do not reverence and honor God for His own sake, 
since He is replete with glory, to which no creature can add; but 
we do so for our own sake, because by reverencing and honoring 
God, our soul is subjected to Him. Its perfection consists in this 
subjection, for every object is made perfect by being subject to 
its own superior’ (S. Th. II-II, 81, 7). Thus it appears that ex- 
ternal acts of religion are necessary to us—and chief among them 
sacrifice—in order that they may stir up and vitalize the internal 
acts of religion, as the sunlight, coming from without, permeates 
the ether and so perfects it as a medium of vision. 

Through the act of sacrifice we are furthermore united with 
God. This effect is produced in three progressive stages. ‘“‘Man 
needs sacrifices for three purposes. First, for the remission of sin, 
by which he is averted from God. . . . Second, that he may be 
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preserved in the state of grace, always remaining attached to God. 
In this his peace and salvation consist. . . . Third, in order that 
his spirit may be perfectly united with God. This will take place 
in the highest degree in the glory of heaven’’ (S. Th. III, 22, 2). 

In the following article of the Summa St. Thomas explains 
the manner in which sacrifice obtains the remission of sin. Speak- 
ing of the priesthood of Christ he declares that the sacrifice of 
the Cross remitted the guilt of sin by meriting God's grace for us, 
and that it remitted the punishment of sin by vicarious satisfaction. 
According to the teaching of the Church the sacrifice of the Mass 
produces the remission of sin by obtaining from God the grace 
of repentance, which becomes effective only if the sinner co-operates 
with it. The forgiveness of sin it attained through the Mass only 
in this manner, and hence the Mass is not a substitute for the 
sacrament of Penance. 

The preservation of the soul in the state of grace is the 
second stage of union with God obtained through sacrifice. When 
the right ethical direction of human life has been established by 
the sinner’s return to God, and after his soul has been made 
holy through sanctifying grace, he still needs the constant help 
of God, lest he deviate from the path of virtue. His true peace 
and spiritual welfare demand that he remain constantly attached 
to God by performing all his works for the attainment of his 
last end. 

The third and culminating stage of union with God is char- 
acterized by St. Thomas as “‘perfect union’’. Since he expounds 
the purposes of sacrifice with reference to the sacrifice of Christ, 
he does not enlarge on the nature of this union in general, but 
mentions only the beatific vision as its attainment in the Chris- 
tian order of salvation. 

According to the doctrine of St. Thomas, therefore, the pur- 
pose of sacrifice is to honor God by the special homage due to 
Him as our Creator, and it is one of the principal means by which 
we direct all our actions toward the single aim of attaining com- 
plete and permanent union with God as our last end. 


Columbus, Ohio. LEO F. MILLER. 





JOHN OF MONTECORVINO AND THE LITURGY 


ATHOLIC missionaries who labor for the conver- 
sion of poor pagan souls in foreign lands are for the 
most part happy if they can carry out the Church's 
beautiful liturgy in a simple and quiet way. Not 
infrequently circumstances compel them to forego 

entirely the solemnization of the liturgy. It appears to be a part 
of their sacrifice. In the history of the Church, however, there 
is even a missionary who distinguished himself by his enthusiastic 
love for the liturgy. That missioner was Fr. John of Monte- 
corvino, O. F. M., the first Catholic missionary to China proper 
and first archbishop of Peking. 

Montecorvino has been styled ‘“‘one of the most attractive 
figures in mission history’’; and one of the main reasons for this 
attractiveness is undoubtedly the ingenuity with which this mis- 
sionary found ways and means of giving the liturgy a very pro- 
minent place in his missionary labors. Dr. Lemmens, O. F. ‘M., 
says of him: “‘High enthusiasm for the liturgy and church song 
i¢ an oft recurring mark of our missionary.’’* The several instan- 
ces in which he manifested his ardent love for the liturgy we shall 
briefly narrate in the following paragraphs. 

As the first Europeans to come to China by the sea-route 
around India, Montecorvino and his companion, the Italian 
merchant Lucalongo, arrived in China in 1293. Montecorvino 
was bound for the court of the Great Khan at Cambaluc, the 
present Peking. But first he went to Tenduk, which comprised 
the present Chinese provinces of Shansi, Shensi and Kansu, and 
was ruled by King George, a vassal of the Great Khan. This 
king, who according to Marco Polo was the fourth successor of 
Prester John, was a Nestorian; and so were many of his subjects. 
Montecorvino soon regained him and many of his people for the 
Catholic Church: and immediately the missioner’s love of the 
liturgy came to the fore. 

As Montecorvino himself tells us in a letter written from 


1 Lemmens, O. F. M., Dr. Leonard: Die Heidenmissionen des Spitmittelalters 
(Miinster in Westf., 1919), p. 67. Pages 66-75 contain a sketch of Montecorvino’s life 
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Peking in 1305, he conferred minor orders on the king, who 
‘ministered to me in sacred vestments when I celebrated . . 
and he constructed to our God a beautiful church of truly royal 
magnificence in honor of the Holy Trinity, in memory of the 
Lord Pope, and called it in my name the Roman Church. This 
King George died six years ago, a true Christian.” ' 

Towards the end of the same letter, after stating that he 
had learned ‘‘to read and write well the Tartar language, which 
is the common language of all the Tartars’’, he adds the fol- 
lowing significant remark: “I made arrangements with the King 
George, of whom I have already spoken, if he had lived, to trans- 
late the whole Latin Office, so that it might be chanted throughout 
his kingdom. During his lifetime, I celebrated Mass in his church 
according to the Latin rite, but in that language, both the words 
of the Canon and what precedes it.”’ 

But Montecorvino could not tarry long in Tenduk; and 
after a twenty-day journey he arrived in Peking, 1294. Some 
years later (1298) King George died; and, sad to say, his broth- 
ers seduced Montecorvino’s converts back into the Nestorian 
heresy. 

At Peking Montecorvino was graciously received as Papal 
Legate by the Great Khan Timur, also called Chingtsong (1294- 
1306). And immediately the missionary set himself to the task 
of introducing the Catholic Faith into the realm. Strangely 
enough he found here a good number of Greek-Catholics. They 
were Alani, members of a tribe of western Asia, which had been 
subjugated by Jenghiz and which had followed the roaming 
Mongols to China. Many of these Montecorvino regained for the 
Catholic Church; and they formed the nucleus of his Christian 
community, to which converts from paganism were continually 
added. 

But before Montecorvino could win these converts from 
paganism, he had to overcome a great obstacle, which consisted 
in the stubborn opposition and black intrigues of the Nestorians 
who were at the capital. With might and main they resisted 

1 English trarslation of Montecorvino’s First Letter (1305) in Franciscans in 
China, Vol. V (Shanghai, 1926-1927), pp. 90-92. 
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and calumniated him for five years, so that, as he himself says, 
“I was often on trial and in danger of death. Finally, God so 
disposing, through the confession of some, the emperor took cog- 
nizance of my innocence and the malice of those who had envied 
me, and he sent them into exile with their wives and children.” 


The first thing which the zealous missionary now wished 
to do was to build a church. But even then, as we learn from 
Friar John of Cora, O. P., who himself visited Peking some 
years later, and from the medieval historian Friar John of Winter- 
thur, O. F. M.,* the Nestorians continued to persecute Monte- 
corvino in secret; among other things, while he was building 
his church, they would come during the night and destroy the 
work of the preceding day. Still the persevering missionary 
writes in his first letter, that in 1299 he was able to complete 
“one church in the city of Cambaluc, where the principal resi- 
dence of the emperor is . . . ; there also I built a campanile in 
which I hung three bells.”’ 

Above all, however, it was in the unique story which he 
goes on to relate, that his inventive love of the liturgy found 
expression. ‘‘At various times,’ he says, “I also bought forty 
boys, the sons of pagan parents, between the ages of seven and 
eleven years; these up to that time knew no false doctrine. I bap 
tized them and taught them Latin and our rite; and I wrote for 
them thirty psalters with the hymns and two breviaries. Of 
these, eleven boys already know our Office; and they observe the 
offices of the choir as in a convent, whether I am present or not. 
Many of them write psalters and other opportune things. The 
Lord Emperor delights in their chanting. I ring the bells at all 
hours, and say the Office with the aid of infants and sucklings. 
But we chant according to the custom of the country, because 
we have no Office with notes.”” The Latin phrase used in the 
original letter for ‘‘according to the custom of the country”’ is 


1 Cora, O. P., Fr. John of: Livre de Vestat du grant Caan (1328), cited by 
Lemmens, op. cit., pp. 68 & 64. 

2 Winterthur, O. F. M., Fr. John of: Chronik (1340), cited by Lemmens, op. 
cit., pp. 68, 64 & X. Winterthur’s chronicle contains an excerpt from a letter by «a 
Chinese missionary, very probably Fr. Arnold of Cologne, O. F. M., who joined 
Montecovino in 1303. 
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“secundum usum”’, which Dr. Lemmens, O. F. M., translates 
differently, interpreting it as meaning “‘by ear” 

Later on in the same letter the missioner begs for liturgical 
books with notes: “‘I beg the Minister General of our Order for 
an Antiphonary, the Lives of the Saints, a Gradual and a Psalter 
with notes for a model, because I have with me only a portable 
Breviary with short lessons and a small Missal. If I had a 
model, the boys whom I mentioned before, would be able to 
copy it.” 

Montecorvino also translated the Psalter into the Tartar 
language. He writes in his first letter: ‘‘I have already translated 
into that language (the Tartar language) the whole of the New 
Testament and the Psalter, which I have had written in their 
very beautiful characters. I read, write and preach publicly the 
law of Christ.” 

But someone might interpose: ““This is all good enough in 
itself. But did this enthusiastic lover of the liturgy gain any 
converts?’ Indeed he did. In his letter of 1305, Montecorvino 
reports simply and humbly: “‘ I have also baptized there (in the 
church built at Cambaluc) up to date, I think, about six thousand 
persons. If it had not been for the calumnies mentioned above 
(of the Nestorians), I should have baptized over thirty thousand; 
I still baptize frequently.’"” The Dominican, John of Cora, who 
visited Peking in 1328, even ventured the opinion that the Fran- 
ciscan friars would have converted the whole empire, if the in- 
fluential Nestorians had not hindered it.* 

At the end of his first letter Montecorvino says: ‘At pre- 
sent I am engaged in building a second church in order to divide 
these boys (the choir boys) in more places. I am already old 
and gray, more from my labors and hardships than from age, 
for I am only fifty-eight years old.” 

Montecorvino wrote his first letter on January 8, 1305. 
A year later, on February 13, 1306, he wrote a second letter.” In 
this letter he gives us more particulars about his second church and 


1 Lemmens, op. cit., pp. 68 & 69. 


2 English translation of Montecorvino’s Second Letter (1306) in Franciscans 
in China, Vol. V, pp. 132 & 133. 
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his choir boys. Some of the latter, he remarks, have died. Of 
the second church he writes: “In the year of our Lord 1305, I 
started a new place near the palace of the Great Khan, there be- 
ing only a road between the court and our establishment. It is 
about a stone’s throw from here to the door of the palace.” 
Winterthur adds that the Great Khan would frequently summon 
the missionary with four or six of his boys to the palace that 
they might console him with their singing.’ 

“Peter de Lucalongo, an excellent Christian and a great 
merchant who travelled with me from Tauris,’’ so we read farther 
on in Montecorvino’s second letter, “‘bought the land for this 
place (the site for the second church), and, being moved by the 
love of God, gave it to me. With the help of God's grace, I do 
not think that any other place in the whole empire of Cathay 
(China) could be better situated, or more suited for the building 
of a Catholic church. I received the place in the beginning of 
August (1305), and with the help of benefactors, it was finished 
for the feast of St. Francis; a wall was built around it, and it 
has some simple workshops and an oratory that can hold two 
hundred persons. Winter being at hand I could not complete 
the church, but I have the lumber collected under cover; and 
through the mercy of God, I hope to finish it during the summer. 
It certainly surprises those who come from the city and other 
places where no rumors concerning this affair have penetrated, to 
see the place newly built up and the red cross standing above all. 

“We, in our oratory, chant the Office solemnly according to 
the custom of the country (or: by ear, according to Dr. Lemmens), 
for we have no notes. The Great Khan can hear our voices in 
his rooms, and this wonderful fact has been spread far and wide 
among the people. It will have abundant fruit, if the divine 
clemency so disposes and ordains. 


“From our first place and church to the second one which 
I built later, it is about two miles. They are in the heart of the 
city which is very large. I have divided the boys and placed a 
part of them in the first church and a part in the second, and 


1 Lemmens, op. cit., p. 70. 
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there they chant the Office by themselves. I, being the chaplain, 
celebrate in the two churches during alternate weeks, for the boys 
are not priests.” 

There is one other interesting remark which Montecorvino 
makes in this letter in reference to his churches. He writes: “I had 
made six pictures taken from the Old and New Testament for 
the instruction of the ignorant; and upon them are carved Latin, 
Tartar and Persian characters, so that men of all tongues may 
be able to read them.”’ 

Very great indeed must have been this pioneer missionary’s 
zeal for the house and service of the Lord. This becomes all the 
more apparent, when we bear in mind that for a long time he 
labored alone and unaided in a strange and distant land. For 
eleven years, he himself says, he had to be without the Sacrament 
of Confession. It was not until 1303 that he received help in 
the person of a German confrere, Friar Arnold of Cologne. 

Montecorvino’s letters, however, aroused a lively interest for 
his mission in Europe. In 1307 Pope Clement V established 
the metropolitan see of Cambaluc (Peking), and named Monte- 
corvino its first archbishop and ‘‘Patriarch of the entire Orient’. 
At the same time he consecrated seven Franciscan bishops, who 
in turn were to consecrate Montecorvino and help him in his 
apostolic labors. ‘Three of these missionary bishops together with 
other missionary friars reached China; and two of the bishops 
conferred episcopal consecration on Montecorvino in 1308. 


The good work continued. And surely the new archbishop 
carried out the Church's liturgy with his wonted zeal. Now 
that he was a prelate of the Church, he could do so with even 
greater solemnity. At the advanced age of 82 years, he died a 
holy death in the year 1328. The present year is, therefore, the 
six hundreth anniversary of Montecorvino’s death. And we offer 
the present little sketch as a tribute to his memory. 


Fr. John of Cora, O. P., reports that a large number of 
Christians and pagans attended the venerable archbishop’s funeral. 
Tehe pagans even tore their garments as a sign of their sorrow. 
With reverence and devotion Christians and pagans treasured 
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relics of the deceased, and piously visited his tomb.’ And 
down the centuries this veneration of China’s first missionary 
as a saintly priest and apostle has continued at Peking. In recent 
years steps have been taken to introduce the process of his beati- 
fication at Rome. The National Council of the Bishops in China 
in 1924 requested the Holy See for his beatification. And in 
1925, we were advised, Msgr. Jarlin, Vicar Apostolic of Peking, 
inaugurated the gathering of information regarding the venera- 
tion of Fr. John of Montecorvino. May the holy Mother Church 
soon be able to grant the honor of her altars to this great mis- 
sionary lover of her sacred liturgy! 


MARIAN HABIG, O. F. M. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Teutopolis, I[Il. 


1 Ibid., p. 75. 








“The real danger of the Church ts that of becom- 
ing a mere agglomeration of small centers and of in- 
dependent individuals; that of losing the UNANIMITY 
OF ITS PRAYER, the charity of tts intertor life, the unity 
of its aims, of tts worship, of its liturgy, of its art; 
in a word, that of losing its catholicity . 

The best way to emphasize the soctal power of 
the Church ts still that of developing the liturgical ser- 
vices in our parishes to their maximum frequency and 
beauty; primarily because the characteristic life of the 
Church finds its best expression in the public prayer, 
and then also because the parish ts truly the cell of the 
Catholic social organism.’’—H. TISSIER. 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OuR_ A good friend of ours wrote to us recently and in- 
READERS cidentally quoted from the Transition of Will 
Durant, famous as the author. of The Story of 

Philosophy, which, by the way, is very properly named. We had 
not seen the quotation our friend sent us, and think it interesting 
enough to repeat here for those of our readers who have likewise 
not seen it. “I was happy in those days, when it fell my turn 
to serve him as acolyte at Mass. He was so genuine and com- 
plete: a man of mind, and yet obviously aflame with feeling; a 
man of spacious knowledge and yet of the most intense devotion. 
He did not hurry through the Mass like so many priests, who 
seem to be thinking of their postponed breakfasts when they are 
changing bread into the body of God; he gave us every word 
distinctly so that the sonorous Latin became a stately chant as 
he pronounced it. He seemed absorbed as he went through the 
acts of the solemn ritual, and when he prayed, no hypocrite dared 


join in the response. He was such a priest that, if every priest 
could be like him, I would the world had become all Catholic. 
Kneeling beside him on the altar-steps, I felt almost physically 


drawn to him; I longed to embrace him and to be one with him.’ 

We are well aware that some persons who know the author 
of these lines through his public utterances or writings will have 
their own explanation of the author’s intention in writing the 
above lines. That does not concern us here. We are also fully 
aware of the inadequacies of the above statement, and have not 
quoted it by way of any approval of or agreement with it. Ap- 
preciation of the liturgy as expressed in the quotation may still 
be totally devoid of any intelligent understanding of what it is 
all about. It is precisely such a vague emotionalism that con- 
stitutes the unique attractive feature of our liturgy in the minds 
of some non-Catholics, whereas we know that thereby the soul 
of the liturgy is not yet touched. We do not reach its soul until 
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we have inkling, at the very least, of the true supernatural energy 
operative in it. ‘The essential matter for all of us, as these pages 
have emphasized incessantly, is to have an understanding of the 
supernatural action that goes on in any liturgical function, and to 
join with that action in mind and heart, understanding and will, 
according to the intention of our mother the Church. For partici- 
pation in the liturgical worship of the Church, so much is sufficient. 

However, this does not mean, as our readers well know, 
that nothing of the liturgy over and above such an understand - 
ing really matters. It is certainly a wise dispensation of Prov- 
idence that liturgical functions attain their efficacy in participants 
regardless of the exact precision or the gracefulness with which 
most rubrical prescriptions may be fulfilled by the official minister. 
That does not make such precision and grace useless, even though 
it may prevent persons from being emotionally captivated, whether 
with or without further understanding, that is, from being as it 
were momentarily hypnotized or carried along. The latter with- 
out the understanding is per se valueless, we well know. But in 
connection with such understanding it is of great value; else there 
were no sense in the elaborate externals of liturgical functions. 
Liturgical worship is precisely worship of the whole man and 
worship for the whole man to respond to — a complete worship 
in the fullest sense of the word. With a fine psychological sense 
the deepest inner meanings of the liturgical action, so exalted and 
sublime, are expressed in the beauty of external rhythm, color, 
and melody, so that mind may be reinforced by heart, intellect 
by sense, so that imagination and will may be moved to the in- 
nermost depths of man’s soul. Moreover in youths in whom 
the understanding is still to be developed, the external appeal 
may attract early and thus lead on, as it should, to an ever 
growing understanding of the deeper and sublimer truths enacted 
in the liturgy. Such is the purpose of the external decorum, which 
so well reflects the true nature of these truths and the restoration 
of which therefore lay so keenly at the heart of Pius X and wes 
seen by him to be so essential in the true formation of Christ 
in all by means of the official liturgy of the one true Church! 
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The Liturgical Press has just issued Marriage in Christ by 
the Reverend Richard E. Power, as Series II, No. 6, of the Pop- 
ular Liturgical Library (28 pp., 10c). The introduction of the 
pamphlet appeared as an article in the current volume of Orate 
Fratres (pp. 172 ff). Because of the many discussions and opin- 
ions on the question of matrimony today, our readers will gladly 
welcome this edition, which contains the text of the Marriage 
Mass in Latin and English, and the text of the sacramental rite 
in English. The work of the translator is now so well known 
that his name is sufficient guarantee of the excellent quality of 
the English text as well as of its fidelity in rendering both the 
sense and the spirit of the original. Cover design and general 
make-up were selected with a view to exemplifying the symbolism 
and beauty that reflects the true liturgical spirit. The book is 
an excellent one to put in the hands of anyone wishing to know 
at its very source how the Catholic Church views Marriage, and 
how this institution, existing in time, is related to eternity. 


Oo 





FROM SCHOOL We hape spoken of the school several times as 
TO LIFE an important factor in the liturgical apostolate. 
Our greatest hopes rest with the children. Our 

older people are often conservatively self-satisfied with their mode 
of Catholic life and worship, and see no need of conforming with 
what they think are new ideas. It will take time before they will 
feel the catholic ‘home’ spirit in the liturgy as it is gradually 
given back to them as a heritage of theirs dating back to the first 
ages of Mother Church. The young have not this inhibition to 
overcome, and they take to liturgical instructions with a real zest 
for the obvious through their natural instinct for the charm in- 
herent in the liturgy. Of course, all will depend upon the teachers, 
who in most cases are the pastors and school Sisters, and upon 
their understanding and interest for the liturgy. The following 
remark of a reverend correspondent is quite to the point: ‘If 
these teaching Sisters would be taught regarding the liturgy, they 
would be more apt to co-operate with the pastor, for they gener- 
ally have charge of the lower religion classes and direct the reci- 
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tation of prayers during the weekday Mass. It would be diffi- 
cult for the pastor alone to bring about the longed-for liturgical 
revival. ‘The Sisters alone would accomplish more than the pastor 
alone, for the young children are the ones who must grow up 
with proper ideas of the liturgy. If both pastor and Sisters work 
together, the result must be realized. In many cases the Sisters 
and children would bring the pastor to see the need of this liturgi- 
cal spirit.” 

The willingness on the part of the Sisters to be apostles of 
the liturgy can be judged from the reports of their efforts and 
successes, which occasionally appeared in this column. A few 
further illustrations might briefly be quoted: 

A Mother Superior, addressing her Sisters, remarks in refer- 
ence to the religion teachers: “‘As the Sisters are now preparing 
the children for Confirmation, perhaps they would be helped to 
a deeper realization of the nature and significance of this great 
sacrament by reading the articles on Confirmation which appeared 
in the March and April [and two subsequent] issues of Orate 
Fratres. You will find enclosed for them also a translation of 
the rite of Confirmation which will enable them to understand 
for themselves and explain to the children the beautiful prayers 
of the ceremony. Etc.” 

From a college conducted by Sisters we have received a num- 
ber of class reports ‘“‘which represent the best first attempts to 
analyze the teaching of the liturgical year’’. These practical ana- 
lyses by students of the liturgical prayers of a particular Sunday, 
taken from St. Andrew's Missal, give evidence of systematic guid- 
ance and intelligent inspiration. 

Rosary College (River Forest, Illinois — successor to Clara 
College, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin), which can look back to twelve 
years of keen interest in the liturgy of the Church and has already 
collected an ample liturgival library, has during the past year con- 
ducted a special course entitled ‘“‘An Introduction to the Study 
cf Church Liturgy’ for college freshmen. The lectures and as- 
signed readings centered on the following aspects: The Liturgical 
Year; Study of the Mass: Use of the Missal; Christian Symbolism. 
What was at first a rather baffling novelty for students soon became 
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2 matter of keen interest and attraction, aided by practical observa- 
tion of good churches and special ceremonies of feast days, and by 
specially arranged exhibitions in the college of the altar structure 
and furnishings, liturgical vestments, sacred vessels, preparation 
of a sick room for administration of the last sacraments, posting 
of a weekly ordo of Mass and feasts, e. a. Soon the ‘“‘spell of 
the liturgy’’ was cast over willing victims; and personal enthusi- 
asm and appreciation voiced itself also in papers written by the 
students at the close of the year. This ‘‘together with other evi- 
dences of individual and general correspondence to the grace in- 
herent in the liturgy supports the hope that this ‘Introduction’, 
although elementary and brief, serves to open up to some minds, 
at least, the wonderful world of spiritual treasures hidden in the 
liturgy and to awaken in some hearts a deeper love for the mar- 
velous official prayer of the Church.” 

In regard to co-operation on the part of priests and pastors 
in the apostolate among young and old, there are many signs of 
a growing general interest. Especially hopeful is the lively study 
of the liturgy among candidates for the priesthood as carried on 
in many seminaries. Thus a report from Kenrick Seminary, re- 
ceived early in the year, sketched the program of its strong liturgi- 
cal Club. At the weekly meetings a talk by the chairman on 
“The Liturgy, the Life of the Church’’ was followed by a dis- 
cussion, by the further reading and discussion of several papers 
on the holy Sacrifice and the other sacraments, and by one other 
paper dealing with the Mass formula of the Sunday following the 
meeting. Undoubtedly, when the members of such a club go 
forth as priests, they will be zealous apostles in the liturgical 
awakening; and the stronger their number the sooner will our 
people get the instruction they crave. One missionary expresses 
an oft repeated statement when he writes: “I find everywhere a 
growing interest in the Liturgy among our Catholic people.” 
His own popularizations of the liturgy in connection with his 
missions were always eagerly received, and so he can well add: 
“We need more of this.” 

A pastor in another part of the country also experienced 
this eagerness. He writes: ‘I purchased recently 100 copies of 
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My Missal’ and last Sunday they sold like hot cakes and not 
one is left over. Every Sunday at Low Mass I have been preaching 
on the Missal. The people may be growing weary of my theme, 
but I am gratified to see the whole congregation following the Mass 
and working with their Missals, whereas formerly the most of them 
indulged in mystic contempiation or unconscious lucubrations.”’ 
In connection with a retreat for boys, a Rev. Chaplain intro- 
duced the impressive ceremony of the solemn renewal of the bap- 
tismal promises, after giving a series of instructions on the rite 
and meaning of Baptism. ‘‘The last evening of the retreat we 
re-enacted the entire rite, the retreatants answering in concert, each 
with a candle, which was lighted just before the words: ‘Receive 
this burning light.’ On a small table in front of the altar were 
visible the pitcher of water, the holy oils, the salt, the white 
cloth. Following the booklet," the boys were asked to imagine 
themselves, first outside the church (up to the ‘Ingredere’, p. 24), 
then inside on the road to the font (up to the change of the stole, 
p. 29), lastly within the baptismal chapel at the font itself.” 
The boys were later asked to report their impressions. On reading 
of their surprise at the new light and spiritual incentive produced 
by such a ceremony, one can not help wondering why, in our 
schools and churches, we do not more generously unlock the doors 
of the inexhaustible treasury of the liturgy for young and old, 
so that they may draw therefrom the much needed spiritual vigor 
for a stronger Catholicity and a more virtuous Christian life! 





o 

LITURGICAL ‘‘A Course of Study in Religion’”’ for the parish 
BRIEFS schools of the Diocese of Hartford is an official 
conspectus of the religious curriculum and activi- 

ties for the eight grades. It contains general suggestions, among 
which the heading “‘Dramatizations” is noteworthy liturgically, 
assigns a definite place to the liturgy in the work of each year, and 
gives a valuable bibliography. ‘‘Liturgy’’, say the introductory 
remarks, ‘“‘must be taught in its proper relation to the lives of 
the children. The teacher of Religion ought to imitate the ex- 
ample of the Church and in her instructions follow the plan of 
the liturgical year. She should acquaint the pupils with the sym- 
bolism and the meaning that underlies our signs and ceremonies.’ 


1 Gift of Life, Popular Liturgical Library, Series II, No. 3. 
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The articles on the Breviary by Miss Starr, that have so 
far appeared in Orate Fratres, have been reprinted in attractive 
pamphlet form under the title ‘“‘Delights of the Breviary’. Many 
readers, who have expressed their satisfaction with Miss Starr's 
articles, will be glad to know that the reprints can be had from 
The Liturgical Press (32 pp., 25c).—The three articles on Con- 
firmation that have appeared in issues 6, 7 and 8 of the current 
volume of Orate Fratres, can also be had as reprints from The 
Liturgical Press at the rate of $1.50 for 25 copies. 


The Dominicana of March, 1928, contains an interesting 
article on ““The Liturgy in the Life of a Friar Preacher’’ which 
by going back to the life of its founder St. Dominic shows ‘“‘the 
extent to which the life of a Friar Preacher is colored and influenced 
by the liturgy.”” It was St. Dominic himself ‘“‘who determined 
by his own legislation that the basis of religious formation and 
conventual life in his Order should be liturgical prayer.”’ In it 
‘contemplation had for its cornerstone the liturgy, and the liturgy 
served as the handmaid of the life of action.”’ 

According to The New World (March 23, 1928) of Chi- 
cago a Gregorian chant renaissance in the Archdiocese was a notable 
feature of the past Lent. In various parishes the Lenten Masses 
were characterized by congregational singing of the responses and 
of other parts of the Mass in the Gregorian melody. In October 
His Eminence Cardinal Mundelein ‘“‘launched a vast program for 
church music .... This program provides for the instruction in 
the old Gregorian chants, for all the Catholics in the great Arch- 
diocese of Chicago."” At a meeting of more than 500 music 
teachers from the parochial schools, the program was announced. 
Two principal features of it are: Establishment of congregational 
singing in every church of the archdiocese. Organization of a 
children’s choir of 70,000 voices for the feast of Corpus Christi, 
June 7, this year.” 


The fourteenth nationaf Cecilian Congress of Italy was 
held April 24 to 27. The selection of Rome as the meeting 
place was made at the express wish of the Holy Father. Most 
of the conference papers dealt with the organization and partici- 
pation of the faithful in regard to the chant. 


The Reverend John Burke, Dean of University College, 
Dublin, whose article on “Chant as Prayer’ in a recent number 
of Orate Fratres has met with much favorable comment, is inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to spread knowledge of the Church's official 
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music and a general knowledge of earlier ecclesiastical music, both 
theoretically and practically. Among recent programs of his is a 
‘Carol Recital’ held last December, in which carols of the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were rendered by a choir of 
fifty boys ‘‘with almost perfect diction, remarkable balance and 
harmony”. 


In an article on ““The Spread of Catholic Culture in the 
United States’’ in the March number of the Month (edited by 
the Jesuit Fathers of England), the author calls it ‘‘a debatable 
question, whether or not the American Catholics of today are as 
interested in popularizing their cultural heritage as were some of 
the earlier pioneers’. But he is fully alive to ‘‘the many splendid 
efforts that are being made, even in our own day’’, among which 
are those of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music the work of 
the Paulists of New York and the Benedictines of Minnesota in 
behalf of the “‘rubrical and liturgical beauty of Catholic worship”’. 
Special mention is made of Orate Fratres in this connection. 








Sacramental Rites in English Translation 
POPULAR LITURGICAL LIBRARY: SERIES II. 


No. 1. Dom Cuthbert Goeb, O. S. B., Offeramus, a Manual of the 
Ordinary Prayers of the Mass (translation of the Mass of 
the Faithful by the Rev. Richard E. Power). Single copies, 
15e. Cloth bound, 40c. 

Rev. Richard E. Power, The Gift of Life, The Rite of Bap- 
tism Newly Translated. Single copies, 10c. 

Rev. Richard E. Power, The Seal of the Spirit, The Rite of 
Confirmation Newly Translated. Single Copies, 5c. 

om Cuthbert Goeb, O. S. B., The Funeral Mass and Burial 
Service for Adults. Single copies, 10c. 

Rev. Richard E. Power, Marriage in Christ, The Rite of 
Muarriage Newly Translated. Single copies, 10c. 


Discount in Lots. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 


“Father Power’s translation of the Liturgical Latin is the best 
yet made, preserving the literal sense of the original, yet without 
the stiff pedantry and archaism which heretofore has marred prac- 
tically all our devotional manuals.”—THE ACOLYTE. 
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